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MAJOR TRUEFITT ON THE IDEA OF 
AN OLD WOMAN. 

Tue late Professor Wilson, visiting a dignified mansion 
in Westmoreland, was very kindly introduced to the 
family portraits by a venerable aunt of the proprietor. 
She was a plain-looking creature, as old ladies are apt 
to be—perhaps rather beyond the average in this 
respect; but the learned professor took no critical 
consideration of the appearance of his conductress till, 
coming to a portrait of a lovely young female, he 
asked with some eagerness, ‘Who is that angelic 
creature?’ and was answered by the old lady, with a 
queer hesitating simper, ‘O sir, that is mz!’ Was— 
Juit—the professor must have thought the more 
appropriate tense, as he contrasted her preterite 
charms with the bleared and mumping image before 
him. And yet we cannot deny that the portrait was 
ME after all—a verity for its time. No blame to it or 
its painter that the original had changed. The only 
thing to be observed and allowed for in the case was 
that, whereas she was once a young, she was now an 
old woman. 

Had I been upon the spot, with opportunity of 
making some inquiries, I should have been prepared 
to find that this lady, at the time her portrait was 
taken, was a gay, unthinking, ill-informed creature, 
who had never done anything in her life but sew a 
sampler, who could scarce write a well-spelled letter, 
and had no tastes beyond a dance at the county balls; 
who, nevertheless, wherever she was in society, formed 
the centre of attraction to all the younger part of the 
opposite sex—perhaps the elder too—who would be 
content to listen to her most childish prattle for 
an hour, as if it had been the perfection of wisdom. I 
should have been equally prepared to find that now, 
though a far more sensible person than she used to be, 
she was left, when out in society, very much to her 
own meditations; passed over at all selections for 
choice parties ; in short, leading a life of comparative 
neglect. Her judgment upon anything long ago 
would have been listened to and discussed with at 
least a deferential badinage. Now, when perhaps 
experience and gravity had given her a chance of 
speaking far more to purpose, nobody above the grade 
of a school-boy, bribed with cake and half-crowns, 
would for a moment listen to her. Her ideas would 
be as only those of an Old Woman. 

And the ideas of an Old Woman have a proverbial 
character. Any bag ts fears, any weak and foolish 
notions, ig a bracated animal, are 
scoffed at as only Pros for an old woman; or the 
utterer of these notions is pronounced to be only an 
old woman himself. The very last stage of drivel is 


thought to be thus correctly described. Now, how 
comes it? The woman of seventy is almost neces- 
sarily more of an intellectual being than she was or 
could be at twenty; yet men, who were delighted 
to listen to her at twenty, now treat her as the type 
of imbecility. Forty years ago, the soberest old 
gentleman would have gone as fast as his gout would 
permit on the most foolish errand she chose to impose 
upon him; and now the youngest resorts to every 
decent expedient for avoiding her. Again, how comes 
it? Viewed as a rational, conversable creature, she 
stands upon a far higher platform than she used to 
do: why are men so insensible to her improvement? 
We find even our ideas of female relationship affected 
by this age-criterion, so to call it. We half worship 
a mother ; but when she comes to be a grandmother, 
we begin to smile at her; as a great-grandmother, 
she is purely ridiculous. How should it be that all 
the sacred bloom that invests the idea of a Mother 
gets rubbed off when we think of her as a Grand- 
mother! Old-womanism creeps over her—that’s it. 
She may be only forty, and still comely—no matter : 
the association of the word grandmother with old 
woman settles the case ; and we think to-day, with a 
subdued ridicule, of a person who was, perhaps only 
last year, viewed as a pleasant young matron. 

‘Well, don’t you see how it all comes about, my 
dear Truefitt ?’—thus strikes in my friend Beamish, 
who, having never been married, thinks himself 
extremely sage about all matters connected with 
the fair sex. ‘I’ll tell you. Just let me scribble 
my ideas for you, for somehow I need the pen to 
give me clearness as well as conciseness.’ ‘ Very well, 
my dear fellow, fire away!’ 

‘There is no use ’—thus writes Beamish— in trying 
to disguise it—rosy cheeks, bright eyes, an elegant 
youthful contour, do exercise in the gentle sex a great 
influence and fascination over men. It is the ordi- 
nation of nature—our sympathies go with it in actual 
life and in literature alike. But these attractions are 
of constantly lessening influence after the beginning 
of mature womanhood; and, by and by, they in a 
great measure cease. As the world goes, in the great 
majority of cases, they are succeeded by no quality 
which is capable of maintaining the respect of the 
opposite sex. Sent out into society at first with 
uninformed, uncultivated minds, most women are 
devoid of intellectual attractions all through life. 
While, at the utmost, as I have admitted, a rather 
more sensible person at sixty than at twenty, the 
fact is that the typical example has very little charm 
of that kind at any age. She is much the same weak 
creature in her elderliness as she was in her youth; 
only, in youth, the blooming form kept off the ridicule 
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its being so. first, not as 
dolls, but as rational creatures, and they will be 
respect-worthy at all ages. The female mind, it is 


for good reasons, given different faculties, or different 
proportions and kinds of faculty, to each sex; but 
that the female mind is capable of a much higher 

os than it usually receives, 
is undoubted. More than this, women may be raised 
higher mental estate, not only without detriment, 
positive improvement, to those personal 
attractions which it is her pleasure to cultivate with 
such assiduity, and which we all regard with so much 
interest. 


View the education which most women, even of 
y 


THES 


is terrible. 


E 


gratuitously enter upon a course 0: 
life for whose even ties they are unfitted. 
Through ignorance, they mismanage their offspring, 

i the consequent decline 


fantastic tricks in the way of dress ion. 
Their subserviency to the unwritten code of fashion, 
their in the adornment of 


of glaringly 


are sent forth into the world. Such tastes and 
habits have an affinity to those of savage tribes. 


Women might be developed into tastes far more truly 
elegant, which would give them a truer influence 
over the opposite sex. A 


especial 

ee filled with trifles and their hands with 
how are they to stand with that ep 

when i i line ? 


Beamish—Beamish, the infallible old 
agg: fellow! to think that he has 
m 


of insincerity. If they will have it so, be it so.’ 
barbarian 


Ladies, did you ever hear of such a 


the bk 
i witha ea of the evils they 


a jury of logici Whatisahat? Itisa 
for the heed. "Well and good But in what 


all ex- | i 
ponents of the low mental condition in which they | gear 


a question asked in the soberness of sin - Do 
not rashly assume that you know what a hat is— 
that you can give an exact definition of it, free from 
flaws, and proof against objections. The odds are a 
undred to one that you can do nothing pf the sort ; 
that although, in a rough, Se ae 
what you call a hat from what you & cap, you 
could not demonstrate the difference so as to 
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does it differ from a cap, from a turban, from a caouk, 
from a kalpac, from a felt helmet, and, in fact, from 
all manner of wear for the human cranium? Can 
you define a hat? reasoners have tried in 


a i haps, but no ine in ; 


they | more a brim than a bear has a tail. 


/We owe the hat, as we owe most of our manufac- 


tone, Se See It was in Asia that men first learned 


of gg ap. so as to compose the substratum 
c. 


grease, 


and 
constitutes felt. When 
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which is now so freely launched at her. has | notions in connection with the gentler sex, than in 
Seed the which connection with the other. Thus an association of 
‘But it should not be so, and there is no need ideas is established, by which vain complaints and 
silly fears and weak and trivial notions become ‘old- 
womanish,’ in whichever sex they may be found, or 
true, is not the male mind, and never by any amount | be exempli ‘ 
of into it, because nature has, I laid these ideas before Beamish one 
dinner, and what do you think he said? ‘ Well, well,’ 
quoth he, ‘ it is part of the social destiny of the gentler 
sex that they must always be addressed in the language 
HATS 
THE wisest and most of 
asking, in reply to their queries, the trite question, 
What is the use baby’? 
sacrilegious ms {of course, bachelors) who migh‘ 
ey feel disposed. to echo in earnest what the primate 
y do | demanded in jest; and, setting aside the stoc’ reply, 
udg- | that the child is father to the man, or mother to the 
ing. | woman, there are several feminine answers that might 
through the medium | be made to so aay heartless an —— 
~ a query of my own to propound to a di 
ic. What is a hat? Bo 00h- 
extinction of the young lives committed to them, 
life which makes a happy home. A condi- 
upper classes; they become a standing means 
of lowering the aggregate of human happiness. I 
cmceive that it i though the mental vacancy in 
which women are brought up, that they play such | vain 0 80; astute wranglers an way ve 
iven it up in despair; philosophers have fared no 
fetter. Dr Lardner, for instance, could not define a 
hat. Is it a hat because it is made of felt? So are 
eir persons, their read some caps and many turbans. Is it a hat by virtue of 
wn? Alas! coronets, helmets, all manner of 
have crowns as well. Is its brim the distinc- 
tion? Well, caps, I admit, are brimless,"but unfor- 
| tunatel , all hats do not sabrnim. A 
@ general mental culture and information, that 
may be fitted for rational converse, with a view in | 
general contempt for an old woman, and nothing but 
@ mind of some sterling acquirements can save them by a chemical process, 
from the epithet in all its significance, when the time ja tendency to interlace its fibres, and to 
riod, this secret was “4 
| bound pot the inca’ wf Shadrach,” Meskach "and 
me apologise you for giving currenc n the 
to such doctrine even for the purpose of shewing whan thay wate cath inte tho 
a better. Of course there is no of ae furnace—were genuine hats, but probably adorned by 
or wisdom in the female at any time of her life. | turban cloths wound about them. I have seen the 
On the contrary, she is constantly shewing herself | self-same hats—tall, narrow cylinders of gray felt, 
matter lies here. Women, in general, live a great deal | of the Jews of Asia. Nor was the use of the hat a 
longer than men. Consequently, we are more accus- | Hebrew monopoly. The Kurds, Persians, Armenians, 
tomed to see senility and all its sad accompaniments and some tribes of Turks and Tartars, wear the hat, 
of vain complaints and silly fears and weak and trivial | as their fathers did in Saladin’s day. The high 
WitlAA 
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or courtly rose, how prettily do they flutter, even 
sow, in the old that embalm them for ws, 
like flies in amber! To sweep the ground with the 
feathers of such a hat, in the grand solemn flourish 
of the mode, was a real honour paid to lady or 
sovereign, utterly unlike the miserable 
of our modern salute. But those hats, like the 
rest of the attire worn in that 
time, were only seen to ection when on: 
to. these whe hed purses and adroit valets. 
Nothing was more wretched and ruffianly than the 
arance of the hat of the period, as worn by the 
shabby bucks and sham captains who swarmed about 
London and Paris. Without great care, and frequent 
renewal, the crown would shew dents, the brim grow 
’s-eared, the band would fray, the binding tarnish, 
the roughened feather would droop downwards, 
like the plumage of a —— bird, 
About the accession of James II. came in the 
cocked-hat. This hat proved a very Proteus. It was 
a long oval, a bicorne, a tricorne, a shovel, a bowl, and 
a rectangular triangle, in turn. Now it was fiercely 
turned up; and anon, like a lop-eared rabbit, its rim 
hung slouchingly down. There was the Brigadier 
hat, long in vogue, the Ramillies, the Regent, the 
Frederick, and who knows how many more! There 
was certainly something of the military character in 
this hat, in its three-cornered variety, and something 
of a courtly and yielding stamp in the compressible 
chapeau bras. To this day, a naval full-dress retains 
the cocked-hat; military doctors, sheriffs, generals, 
beadles, and gentlemen who are presented at court 
without previously joining a volunteer corps, keep up 
the old ion. Ab many functionaries above 
the rank of e rely on the cocked-hat for all 
the terrors of their authority. Napoleon I. loved it, 
and so did the bellicose king of Prussia, and the philo- 
sophical crony of the latter, M. de Voltaire. all 
the men born in the earlier half of the last century, 
perhaps Rousseau was the only man original 
to wear a head-dress after his peculiar fancy. 
Brigadier hat, which, as I have said, had a stern and 
rigidity that suited a soldier well, 
was adhered to by military men for a long while, and 
was adopted into most European uniforms. It needed 
less care and cost, less money than the Spanish beaver. 
It was certainly very smart and imposing when 
gallantly cocked over the right ear, ‘a la Marlbrook, 
when the gold or silver lace was bright and fresh, 
the cockade was new. and 
cers then thought it no disgrace to wear the cockade 
of their prince, black, white, or motley. It is a 
modern innovation which has transferred them to the 
4p hat of John Thomas the groom or footman. The hat 
which sailors in the navy then wore on state occa- 
sions has not been suff to fall into actual oblivion ; 
we still see the poor veterans of Greenwich Hospital 
looming along in shovels of the date of 1700. 
was a great difference, however, between such hats 
and the clerical shovel still worn by church digni- 
taries, but which lost much of its prestige when the 
fleecy wig on which it rested was consigned to Lethe. 
The hot-blooded youngsters who fought for Ameri- 
can independence under Lafayette Rochambeau, 
brought the round hat with them to Paris as 
one sorely. There used to be a mob round 


and marshals worn so long, and which had 
something of a ceremonial stiffness inherent in it. 
The fiery youths of the Montagne, the enthusiastic 
subscribers to the Ami du Peuple and the Pére 
Duchesne, the disciples who sat at the feet of Marat 
Syse Santerre, adopted the hat with French fervour. 


A hideous, tall, tapering chimney-pot it was, and 
well worthy of bation on the ground of its 
intrinsic demerits ; but in France it carried all before 
it, and the old cocked-hat was a sort of indictment of 
incivism against any one obstinate enough to wear it. 
England, the round hat was not very warmly 
received: it was of rebel invention, the device of the 
Yankee insurgents, who had defeated King George, 
and cost the country an immense addition to its debt ; 
it was Jacobin, too, and worn the monstrous 

nest squires, rs, ially clergy, w 
a round hat as petty treason in a tangible 

form. Yet Waterloo found us all wearing cylinders. 
The innovation had the merit of cheapness, and, 
besides, there were many who loved it precisely 
because it represented the new ideas of enfranchise- 


ment and abrogation pot jee The round hat . 


triumphed everywhere, acknowle b 
fashion. Ths time the bet 
political part, was in the stormy time immediately 
ing the passing of our Reform Bill. In those 
with many excellent folks, to be a reformer was 
to be a Radical, to be a Radical was to be an atheist 
in religion, a libertine in morals, a e in money- 
matters, an embryo regicide, and ama‘ in gui 
tines, massacres, and plunder ; in short, a who 
deserved ing. Now, a white hat was looked on 
as the ostensible badge and distinction of a Radical ; 
Q. E. D. Those who have only had experience of 
mild, kindly fashion in which political contests are 
waged now-a-days, can have but a faint idea of the 
fury with which their fathers fought to aid or check 
the alterations in church and state; and if a white 
hat had been the banner of a chieftain, the strife 
could not have raged more fiercely around it. The 
moment that obnoxious cylinder appeared on the 
hustings, the howls, the opprobrious epithets, the 
scurrilous taunts, and the hootings of the opposite 
party, burst in a storm over the luckless wearer, not 
seldom enforced by dead cats, stones, mud, addled 
Se and other material guarantees of disapprobation. 
ny a Whig was a martyr to the colour of his hat; 
and there are a few venerable M.P.s who wear the 
cherished hat still, as warriors might reverently retain 
a through many battles. 
eanw air sex, after remaining pretty 
constant to the hat for three centuries at least, and 
wearing for the most part hats much resembling those 
still used by the Welsh female peasantry, suddenly took 
to bonnets. The bonnet came in, hand-in- i 
the male hat, at the apt pa wm century ; 
and wonderful it is that so fri a tunnel as 
British bonnet of 1800 should have supplanted the 
oan and coquettish hat of a dozen years before. 
in England and in France, bonnets were for a 
long time very ugly contrivances—the insular bonnet 
bearing the palm, of the two, for inelegance. Then the 
huge tunnel gave way to the delicate capote, perched 
on the back of the head, and beautifully useless; and 
then hats, which had only been worn for ing, 
came into vogue again. In hats feminine, we have 
place to that serviceable 
mushroom whi in so many woodcuts of Punch, 
and the Spanish, the bowl, the mandarin, and many 
minor varieties, succeed each other in ephemeral pro- 
cession. But in hats masculine, only one radical 
has taken place, and that is with reference to 
material of the nap. This, in the more expensive hats, 


; | was always of beaver-fur, or beaver-fur mixed with the 


down of the hair and the fur of the nutria, or the 


fooma the for of the rabbii from other inferior 
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the young Republic at the moribund court of Louis 
Xvi, so wonderful in the eyes of the Parisian 
badauds was the modern cylinder. But the new 
hat had about it a prestige of liberty and equality 
it seemed a protest against the laced triangle that 
musk-rat. The excessive demand for this peltry, and 
the great profits of the trappers, nearly caused the 
extinction of the beaver throughout North America. 
At the same time, beaver-fur being dear, substitutes 
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vailed, that the poor brutes must be flayed alive ! 
Fiorrible barbarities of this nature, ted 
orant wretches for the sake of a few pence, sti 
their way into our police reports ; but not long 
ago the practice was common, and there was no law 
to repress it. At the best, a beaver hat, real or 
soi-disant, was but a tiresome article of apparel. It 
was very dear; it wanted the most dainty handling 
and the most scientific brushing ; it either got rough, 
and woolly and dim, quite bere bee pristine gloss, or 
it became ; a single day’s neglect gave to 
it even in youth all the of a decrepit old 
The silk hat supplanted it after a fierce stru 
having to overcome the opposition of the whole fur- 
dealing interest. Far off in American solitudes, the 
white trapper and the Indian hunter cursed the 
change of feahion, and then turned to seek bread in 
other ways, and the beaver is now actually reappear- 
ing in the long-settled a, of Canada. a 
cylindrical hat appears—like espeare—to"be not 
yo an but for all time. Caricaturists and philo- 
sophers have tried to overthrow its dynasty, and to 
replace it with caps, Spanish felts, the soft wide- 
awake, the stiff ditto with cock’s-feather plume, and 
80 on, but to no purpose. 
interest is too strong, and manages to defeat 
reforming projects ; but this is improbable. As well 
might we lay the non-success of wide-awakes upon 
the absolute monarchs of Naples or Germany, who 
were wont to punish any wearer of a ‘ Hecker’ hat, 
and who saw revolutions in a squashed crown, though 
tolerant enough of a ‘Gibus.’ To all appearance, 
though we may grumble now and then, we and our 
ity will continue peaceful liegemen under the 
reign of King Hat. 


MYSELF AND MY RELATIVES. 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE LETTER, 


Hap I been aware of what my Uncle Daubeny was 
like, had I ever seen him, perhaps I never would have 
written that letter to him; my pride would have 
shrunk from it; but as it was, he i 

t that I shoul 


mn young people long for variety, and despise 
the monotony of their homes, they per a anticipate 
the variety of misfortunes that may happen; they do 
not contemplate how the changeless routine of every- 
day-life — interrupted at last by some frightful 
hale eath or ruin of prospects. V ifferent, 
indeed, was our cottage now from what it been a 
— ago; gladly would I have returned to the 
umble peacefulness of the past. Owing to mamma’s 
illness, our home became most uncomfortable ; unable 
myself to Poo even the little order that she had 

w i i 
it i 


from behind doors. I Mr 
i visits more, perhaps, anything 3 
they me with shame and confusion. I saw, or 
fancied I saw, the pity in his eye as he spoke to me ; 
and once he told me of a poor family in reduced 
circumstances who had, some years ago, received a 
considerable sum of money by applying for relief to 
different clergymen, who co ected subscriptions for 
them in their parishes. Whether this story was told 
to me as a hint that I should go and do likewise, I 
cannot, of course, say positively, but it looked rather 
like it. I felt much hurt ; first, I grew scarlet, then 
pale and agitated, while the g man continued 

ing. ‘This family,’ he said, looking down on 

e carpet, perhaps to avoid my eye, ‘were once in 
comfortable circumstances, but misfortunes came, and 
their only resource was to make their case public. 
I myself felt happy to aid them ; and my little collec- 
tion, in this parish, amounted to fifty-five pounds, 
eleven and sixpence.’ 

‘It was kind of you to exert yourself for them,’ said 
I coldly, and looking out of the window. 

‘Ono; Rewdle my duty. I would undertake 
the same thing again to-morrow under similar circum- 
might ieved, i le were not too proud to 
assistance from the Itable.’ 

* Yes,’ said I; ‘ but the 
to apply for charity are not always the most worthy, 
Mr Horne.’ 

‘True. But there isa medium. People should not 
allow the worm of poverty to eat away their v 
vitals without making an effort to crush it. Health 
and energy are too precious to be sacrificed to a pride 
that will neither permit us to help ourselves nor seek 
help from others.’ 

! it was evident that the vicar knew all about 
our distress. His penetration caused me to wonder. 
I did not know that the stamp of poverty was upon 
our home, outwardly and visibly—that the thread- 
bare carpets on the floors, the paint worn off doors and 
windows, the cracked a of glass, the shabby 
chairs, the dimmed table-covers, told as plainly as 
words could speak that we were poor. Rachel's 
untidy dress and air of all-work told it, and perha) 
her tongue told it too, for, in addition to what 
ney knew, she had a habit of om 
information by listening at doors.. Now, I 
another cause of uneasiness: it was the manner of 

i y annoyed me; his 


of haughty reserve, without actually rude. 
Another misery overwhelmed me: Rachel the 
imperti to inform me that a young man in the 
village, a, tithe-collector, had spoken to her of me 
in terms of a rapturous character! My blood boiled 
with indignation ; I was utterly speechless. 

‘He’s a well-to-do young man, miss, faith he is!’ 
said Rachel. ‘Him and Mr Webb are related; and 

think if he was to settle, he would be able to get 
a nice little farm.’ 

Foolish child that I was, I cried all that night like 
one who had 
misery of poverty,’ I exclaimed inwardly. ! 

i ws oll wach @ ion ?” 
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experience no mortification even if he never answered q 
me. My heart was palpitating when I sent the letter ¥ 
with Rachel to the post-office at Weston Cricket; | pitying pressures ot my hand at meeting anc i 
yet it felt lighter afterwards. There was now some-| jarred upon me. No doubt, he felt compassion for iy 
thing to hope for. I went about my household duties | a young girl under seventeen having to manage the | 
rather cheerfully, without confiding my secret to | details of a family like ours, but he was not married 
anybody. nor old; and perhaps I thought he need not have || i 
looked so tenderly into my face when speaking to im 
me. Girls of sixteen are jealous of their dignity, and } 
I therefore began to treat the physician with a kind | 
| 
superintend skilfully a house where there is an { 
insufficiency of servants, and care and economy are iz 
necessary. The studies of were neglected, 
and my Foy brother Bobby, having no one ' 
to look r him, spent his time in flinging stones a r day } —* Nothing in the post, muss, f 
at birds, swinging on the garden gate, and fighting | was Rachel's answer every ee she returned i 
with Rachel, whose wrath was kindled by various | from Weston Cricket. My heart fell and rose again i 
pieces of mischief, such as, filling the pipe of the| each day. There was always a to-morrow to come. : 
tea-kettle with soot, locking up the cat in the} At length, one morning I espied a letter in Rachel’s } 
pantry, or darting out suddenly at night in a white | hand as she entered the gate. I trembled too much He 
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to be able to advance towards her. Instead of | with some new furniture We carpets and 
bounding forward to meet her, I allowed her to| curtains for our drawing-room, various other 
come towards me with the missive; on taking it, I A servant was hired; and there was 
perceived that it was directed to m in a gentle- animation in the kitchen department when 
handwriting. There could be no doubt that it | painters and masons were called in to make further 
came from my unele. and fear contending in | improvements. There was a deal of flirting, 
my soul, agonised me. i and quivering, I much confusion of a kind delighted Rachel 
to may clash, and chut the deer. I | and Betsy, for servants love to see money spending— 
flung the letter unopened on the dressing-table. | the more uselessly the better. When things were 
‘There,’ said I, ‘you may remain with your seal | pretty well arranged at the cottage, a letter reached 
unbroken for some minutes ; I shall not then 


CHAPTER VIIitL 


NEW HOPES. 


& 
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‘Poor Mortimer!’ said she; ‘he was always selfish.’ 
I was di inted that mamma was not more 


that I at told Mr Horne my dear father was 
under treatment 
unatic asylum. He was removed from 
us 


on was @ man 
is size; his age to - 
five or thereabouts; his 
made, and of the finest cloth ; his face not handsome 
nor yet by unpleasing in 
expression. es were bright penetrating, 
had that dignity and self-satisfaction which wealth 


face rather 1 seemed inclined to 
rest upom any 0 I and answered in the 
‘How old are ? 
* You lead a lonely life here.’ 


* Yes, very lonely ; we have few neighbours.’ 


‘None at all, I say. Would you not like to 
see ing of the w now that you are grown 
up?’ and my uncle seated f beside me. 


quick look for which his eyes were remarkable, and 
once again brought them to rest upon my own face. 
He ed of some trivial matters, 

‘or 


to him, and shook his head when I asked him to 
tea. i i 


if 
il 


; me 
to Ripworth, and I already fancied some of my old 
course poverty I feared 

e thoughts of remaining poor all my life ; to 
escape such a doom there was only one course open 
to me as a of marrying a rich man. 


é 


lying there so quietly on the table, that oblong, sinister park of Weston Cricket for a friend who had some 
little packet, which might have such power to wound 
me to the heart ! en passant, 
she evidently dreaded to meet her brother to 
ee faee—he a rich man, she a dependent woman. Twenty 
years ago, they were upon equal terms; now, what a 
had elapsed, d Ma: ‘twilight falling 
Tt was not till some minutes uring evening when y twili was falli 
which I lay on my bed, nearly faint with emotion, | around, he came ; the knock sounded at the door—my 
that I ventured to break the terrible seal. My head eee 
ee ees ‘Say I am ill,’ said mamma, rising to leave the 
‘Dear Nrece—I received your egy room. Her face was ghastly white; she seemed about 
that you thought of writing to me. I have to faint. Ill indeed she looked, while gliding away 
wondered latterly where your mother was. My | to her own agetnnt. 
expenses for some years have been very great, owing | _ Uncle Daubeny was ushered in, and my sisters and 
to the education of children, and several necessary 
alterations im this piece, but I shall endeavour to 
assist your family on hearing more particularly what 
> Meanwhile, I enclose a cheque 
or fifty pounds, which I hope will be of some use.— 
Yours truly, Mortimer 
* Ripworth, March 12, 18—.’ 
Ah, what joy, what happi I now felt! A 
fairy seemed to have on enchanted 
entering our ee he gave his hand to myself 
and revealed Foe worm A re her sailignace ecldly mueh | and sisters, and asked for our mother, for whose non- 
excitement. receiv: intelli ls appearance we made an apology. 
“You did not tell your uncle that I desired you to * You are my co mdent, I presume ?’ he said, 
write to him, I hope,’ she observed. addressing me, and ae his eye to rest on m 
*O no, mamma; I said nothing of that.’ 
She then read the letter, ing a little bitterly 
when she laid it down. 
| 
pleneed. I did not understand how hard it was | 
or her to forget the unkindness of former years, 
how diffieult to accept a charitable donation from | 
one whom she only recollected as a wild youth who | 
had never been a favourite brother. She gave me 
‘That is very sensible; but y 
spot. 
ee My uncle then glanced round the room with the 
or ourselves, and placmg Edward an at a 
school where they might remain till some respectable tevening. He not take so much notice of my 
provision turned upforthem. All this kindness could | sisters as he did of myself. I wondered what he 
not fail to touch mamma's heart, and it was with some | thought of me. Of him, I scarce knew what f 
man. I will not dwell upon this event, nor on my | 
mother’s grief. There are some passages in our lives 
that we cannot venture to record without feeling their 
first agony all over again. My brothers were ided 
with new clothes, and sent to the school whee 
unele selected for them ; and our cottage was fitted up 


face iti 
world? What had I to do with affections or love? 
I could not afford to indulge in such luxuries, and at 
all events I did not think that anything would 
me to give away my heart to a poor man. I was 
iti ined to climb to an eminence, in spi 


about a month had elapsed, an invitation 
arrived for me to pay a visit to Ripworth. I had 
much difficulty in persuading my mother to let me 
presented to her, with all the ardour of 
my nature, how much benefit might accrue tomy whole 
family by our keeping up an intimacy with our rela- 


unele’s ; I weighed down every objection, overcame 
every difficulty in the way, til 
herself vanquished. 

*You may go, Jessie, if you like,’ she said, while 
her coumtenance glowed with unusual excitement. 


* Do not talk in that way, dear mamma,’ I implored; 
‘recollect that I may never have another opportunity 


The of my arriv 
day it was; the fine weather 
good. My sisters cried bitterly when I bade them 

on My mother shed 

er care 

my | during the journey. Horne was my 
Ting 

tra’ companion as far as the nearest railwa: 
station. po Suen tender 
which ran every morning to meet the train at Bixton 
—about thirty miles from our cottage; and during the 
cannot say I i to follow, though I highly 
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rested 
dignity of ay: lady travelling alone ; his eye caught 
mine at last, he gave me a short, quick glance, 
which seemed to express a little surprise at my earnest 
look. Then he turned away, and looked out of the 
carriage window. His companion was much older, 
upwards of forty, I should say ; he was decidedly anugly 
with harsh features, deep-set eyes, and 
i uulders being broad, 


an air of severe gravity. 
two gentlemen now and then uttered low- 


Sutton, where I was to leave the train, and I was 

not ors Bogs I arrived at my destination, 

I would have given a good deal to have discovered 
e of my younger travelli i A curious 

idea touching his identity me. At East Sutton 

the two gentlemen as well as myself got out of the 


a tial air, collected my luggage, and placed 
it on the dark- chariot in waiting, while I got into 
the vehicle, which was drawn by a pair of 

gray horses. We drove at a pace which did not seem 
quick after the of the train ; and being now once 
more alone, bee ti 
felt. that the things which had previously been revolved 
im my mind as dreams and fancies w soon become 


Leman he money ! was to be ay eae from | esteemed the worthy vicar. He saw me seated in the . 
I knew that I more than an | train before leaving me, and it was only when he was ; 
ordinary share of good looks; might I not make a/| gome that I began seriously to reflect that before f 
skilful profit of this beauty? Could I not cleverly | many hours had elapsed I should be within the stately 
wondered if the place resemblance 
to picture we possessed in our drawing-room. I 
had heard from mamma that it had been altered 
within late years, and that it was called a hall instead | 
tacles. er young Wwomen—my own mother, | every moment I was growing more more nervous. 
fer boon weak enough ts At Teng, on stopping at station on the way, the 
away all worldly advantages for love, but I would | carriage, m which I pay at ae Se 
; never stoop to such folly. I believed myself clad in or a Sn of whom had a mili- 
a mighty armour against all feeling of that kind. oe pe y wore moustaches, and the elder one | 
Mamma hardly asked any questions respecting my tournure. The younger 
uncle’s visit ; she kept her bed for two days after it ;| man was with a tall, elegant figure, and 
gy chiseled features. There was something in d 
is face that struck me curiously, and perhaps my eyes : | 
tives ; | entreated her to consent to my gomg to my j 
q 
his chest werful, and indicative of great by 4 b 
Ss mu Wil tell you—you may repen strength. Seating hime exactly opposite to me, |! 
sorry having seen its walls— or its owner was unpleasan’ care eep m 
either !’ on the bottom of the 
‘I repeat, that you may go to Ripworth, since you -suppressed laug' 3 not open-hearted, ki 
wish to do so, but I warn you of what the result of laughter bot satirical, mirthles cachinnations, sack 
your visit may be.’ as men of the world only feel inclined to revel in. i 
I thought mamma harsh in her opimion of my Uncle| I thought I heard the name of Daubeny and 
Daubeny; in fact, to confess the whole truth, I| Ripworth, but I could not be certain. eg ge |. 
thought her harsh to myself, unsympathising, unkind. | two or three stations before reaching that of East | 
I was mortified and P'shed some tears, 
and was perhaps a li ~ oe whereupon my q 
by» Bittle q 
me in -humour again by a 
to j to Ri never ¢o resist way carriage, and | saw ey § on ; 
te treatment, worst | the platform watching me, as one of my uncle’s footmen { 
tempers, and I was speedily restored to my usual state | approached me, and asked if I was going to Ripworth. WW 
of mind. It was finally agreed that I should write to | I replied in the affirmative; and the servant, with WW 
Colonel Danbeny, accepting his invitation. Anna and 
Resa were delighted as well as myself; and I pro- 
happened to me at Ripworth. most charming 
novel or romance could not have afforded more excite- 
ment than this important visit. Had we been able | 
to turn over the pages and look at the sequel, what 
would we have thought? Would we have rejoiced or a 
sorrowed. smiled wept? ie Mansion Of my ances Ww 
ination, but in tru y 
should be received and treated in that house, whose q 
doors had been so long closed against my mother. q 
Would I merely be considered in the light of a poor a 
relation ? 
The shades of evening were falling around, the q 
Ripworth. The trees which I saw around me looked 
with ivy, the growth 
and rugged, standing upright to the sky, with a look 
of mystery in their old branches. I did not ; 
think they looked friendly trees ; they appeared stern 
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and proud, like the men who had probably planted 
them. Trot, trot went the horses’ feet up the broad 

welled road, which seemed a long one, and at length 
the house appeared before me. There it was, with its 
many windows—its towers flanking the side-wings— 
its handsome entrance. After all, I did not feel particu- 
larly awed by its ee ; I could comprehend it very 
well, and I got out of the carriage boldly enough. The 
hall-door was open, and I saw my uncle hi comil 
to meet me. He shook me by the hand, hoped the 
journey had been pleasant, and giving me his arm, 
conducted me with much politeness into the hall, which 
T observed was h round with shields and helmets, 
and sundry pieces of armour, like the halls I had read 
of in romances. I was led through an ante-room to 
the drawing-room, where a young girl came forward 
to receive me. She was my uncle’s stepdaughter, 
Miss Gordon. At first sight, I thought her lovely ; at 
a second glance, she appeared op ed at a third, 
faulty in | orm but remarkably fair in complexion, 
with bright golden hair and light-blue eyes. She 
was dressed well, and her manners had the ease 
which the habit of society gives, and which can 
be imitated by few of those rarely mingle with 
their fellows. 

It was evident to me that this girl had never been 
acquainted with hardship; her eye had probably never 
shed a tear since infancy; there was no trace of 
thought or care upon her brow, no shadows under 
her eyes, nothing subdued or pensive in her expres- 

i I felt some confusion when 
i t my own air might 

had I did not know 

that if the mind is untainted by vulgar ideas, the 


outward manner is rarely vulgar either. We may be 


serious look upon my face, and I know I gave my 
hand to her languidly, damped in spirit. 

*You are very tired,’ she said in a low, soft voice. 
‘Perhaps you had better lie down and rest for a little 
while before dinner ; we shall dine late this evening.’ 

*Yes, said my uncle, ‘she is evidently fatigued. 
Order some wine up to her room, and see, Jane, that 
she is made comfortable.’ 

Miss Gordon accompanied me to my own room. 
We left the drawing-room, the furniture of which did 
not impress me with so much wonder or admiration 
as it might have done had I been less ignorant than 
it, passi e arrived at a ci 
staircase, which sounding 
on the carpets that clo e way. Expectin 
wes but stately grandear all around, 
my bedroom did not strike me as being particularly 
magnificent. Upon a black marble chimney-piece 
rested two white vases, and over it i 
of a warrior of the olden time, who fro’ down 

me rather fiercely. My bed was h with 

i chints curtains, the same ae thove which draped 

windows ; there was a curiously carved 
cabinet, and a table of Italian stone bearing an 
antique stand; but the rest of the furniture was 
not remarkable, widely different from that 
our at home. When 


a reaction after — excitement, and probably 
or 


scream of the railway whistle, came that of the young 


moustached man who, for a short time, had been my 
travelling companion. Miss Gordon’s maid came to 
inquire if she could assist me in dressing for dinner. 
I did not tell her that I had always been my own maid 
since infancy, and could very well a her 
help, but with much composure desired her to 
unpack my carpet-bag and trunk, and allowed her to 
arrange my hair, which she did so expertly, that I 
began to think a waiting-woman a very pleasant 
acquisition after all. At er, I was introduced to 
an aunt of Miss Gordon, who acted as her chaperone 
in society—a Mrs Powell, who seemed rather an —— 
nificant person, more like a dependent than one - 
ing on equal terms with her niece or Colonel Daubeny. 
I discovered that my uncle’s wife was dead, that she 

ughter er first marriage. uncle no 
ond his three sons Oxford and 
Eton—mere lads. I afterwards learned that Jane 
Gordon was an heiress, her mother having left her a 
a property, of which my uncle was the 
sole guardian. 

The dinner off quietly, only two men attend- 
ing table; and in the drawing-room, r coffee, we 
had music. Miss Gordon played the —_ and piano, 
and sang pieces that charmed me. I could play the 
piano myself also; but our old instrument at home, 
whose notes were half dumb, and the other half out 
of Se one at Ripworth. 
When asked to play by Miss Gordon, I 
bewildered, made mistakes, called forth discordant 
sounds, and bungled sadly. I was humbled and 
miserable. On my leaving the piano, Jane seated 
herself at it, and played a sweet air. I thought she 
noise I had created. ‘After all,’ thought I, ‘is 


Swabian land and Swabian people. There is some- 
thing in the a ps contented life of the 
Wiirtem which does one good after the 
I excitement of London ; and when we 


The greatest kingdom upon earth 
Cannot with that compare ; 
With all the stout and hardy men, 
And the nut-brown maidens there. 
Come with me for a little space into the li 
smoking, everyday world of these old poets. e 
will not lodge in hotels, order roast-beef and 
bottled-ale at two florins a bottle, and adhere to the 
line of travel prescribed by my esteemed friend, Mr 
a fork, or think uncharitable its of the 
*nut-brown maid,’ il, who 
i 
sometimes; we will not stick at trifles, in fact, 
ing with a knife, if we can’t get 
a spoon, and will resolve to be a little vulgar, and 


accustomed to coarse living, but unless our thoughts 7 | 
are coarse likewise, it leaves no external trace. I | worth while undergoing mortifications every momen | 
blushed when Miss Gordon fixed her eyes with a| for the mere hope of gaining some future advantage , 

by the things that humiliate me now?’ and a voice 
answered whispering from within : ‘It is worth while ; 
endure it all, and you will triumph in the end.’ 
SOUR KRAUT FROM SWABIA. 
I THINK that, in spite of our English fastidiousness, in 
spite of our being undesirably fein, as the Germans 
call us, every one who travels thither, and looks about 
| him a little, must feel - 7 towards the 
c , Joined im C 
beer-and-tobacco pleasures, eaten with them, 
with them, laughed with them, we can enter into the 
feelings of the good old Swabian poets, who boasted 
of their jolly land— 
Jane Gordon left me, I felt a lonely — 
creeping over me, and my thoughts went to 
the at Weston Cricket. There is 
that oppressed me now. Though I lay down | 
though weary. The day seemed to have been a long 
one, and the events of the journey, ea enjoy ourselves through thick an n't suppose 
cant, were running rAonadt 5 my brain. id the | that our trip will present us with much that is grand ‘ 
recollection of the ceaseless noise of the train, and the 4 
| EE | trary. Nothing more simple, hardy, unaffected, or 
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or imagined than 
wabian life. Yet out of these elements, 


How sacredly the house is 
er greatest poet was born! There, 
ae shewn his mother’s spinning-wheel and arm- 
chair. As the good woman sat and spun shirts for the 
child who was anon to create Thekla and Posa, did 
she think he would thus shine in the world one day? 
I wonder whether he broke windows and tore his 


The country, though tthe ar i leasant to 
the eye, phon to the ; its | little 


mouth ; ne ie ame everywhere, the air is scented with 
mellowness the trees, whose backs bend under their 
purple, and red and golden wei ht, mh ae | 
staves; the poorest chi i hes © pum in 
mouth, and an apple in her 
can buy seventy-five large plums for a y! 
the middle of eptember to the end of otober, 
and yet Bet how many cart ae 
carried away full of fruit, before the trees are em 
ber, there are pall 
wine. when fresh, is called Most ; and though, if 
Sobeder months, it is very unpalatable to English 
tastes, when fresh, it is pleasant drinking enough, 
being cool, stimulating, and wholesome. ‘At the back 
of my bedroom window was a large orchard, and there 
Most-making went on, many and many a night, till 
past twelve: often I could not sleep for the merriment 
of the brewers—two brawny men, a lad or two, and a 
t was a pretty picture, ly unro- 
Dutch but truthful and happy, after the dear old 


the orchard rose vine-covered hills, 
summit stood a little summer- 
house or two, with inted Swiss roofs; and below 
twinkled the li Stu Nearer, the thickly 
planted 


jugs. The two men were 

t-haired, short, and good-tempered ; anes 
worked away with a zest that was 

“ to do an amount of flirtation which 

young lady would hardly accomplish in twice 

the time. How merry the honest souls were, and how 

hard they worked! The process of Most-making is 


q 18 on a pivot a e, 

being worked by two or three pair of hands til the 
The juice of 


into your | 


this pulp, unfermented, unsugared, quite unprepared, 
in fact, ine Most. Of course, being so easy to 
pod it is in plentiful fruit-years very cheap. In 
England, the poor man buys a pint of adulterated beer 
for twopence ; in Germany, the poor man gets a whole- 
some, harmless beverage for almost an eighth of the 
sum—a bev which he can’t get drunk on too. 
But hard time of it have the poor countrywomen. The 
men and boys mostly soldiers, a greater part of 
” | the tillage is done 1 Reed wives and sisters ; they 
cut the corn, work the oxen, hoe in the fields, drive 
manure-carts, and with their great red arms and sun- 
burned faces, seem to have attained to almost man’s 
stre The weights they carry on their heads is 
som wond : I have seen a young servant- 
Secu tub of water in this mode, which few 
men would like to carry in their hands, and to this 
habit I impute the many cases of swelled necks one 
sees in South Germany. 
Do my readers remember 
pastor’s family in Goethe’s muthguanet ve a 
easant of just such 
tirtemberg, poor, pious, and hospitable, with w: 
_ nt a couple of days, on my way from Stuttgart 
eidelberg. The was dirty in the extreme. 


orchard Heap of manure stood eo the aad of the 


-houses, in which children, and pigs 
stacks of wood bloc 
way at every step; 
seated on 


street, near the church, and my good old friend’s 
dining-room looked out on a sy lake of —_ 
ten o’ one morning, 
heartily. 


ient to summons, two 
in, 


eleven ; coffee, bread, and fruit again at four ; Abend- 
essen, or supper, at seven ; to bed at nine: this I found 
to be the programme for the day. 

The dinner was rather difficult to relish, but what 
was wanting in delicacies was made up in 2 


om cating OF sour bread, a ne rinking OF sourer wine— 
from perfumes of fresh cider and cheap tobacco—from 
villages wherein the cows and the geese and the chil _ 
dren fraternise—from hillsides where women do th¢ 
work of men, and do it with songs of content—fro’ 
the midst of such humbleness and frugality, ho i 
much that is good and great has arisen! Schiller 
Schwab, Dannecker, the wide-renowned, wide-be 
loved Dr Barth—how many more names could I add 
of whom this pleasant coun has the right to bé 
trousers as other boys do. | 
| 
DAU, aD arge, We -p anted park, es in a valle | 
rich in vineyards, orchards, and patches o | 
Orchards!—the whole kingdom is one large P| 
throughout. If you walk in the country, eve a 
the ground is strewed with windfalls, ripe 
apples, dewy blue plums, mellow pears; and you are | ; 
quite welcome to hel ourself. If you take an | : 
. he sights, and the sounds, ae care to stay } 
onger than necessary in a i Yet the 
beople are content, and apparently there is no felt | 
overty. 
The pastor’s house is generally built in the village | 
*Come in,’ he said, ‘and be so kind as to make | 
yourself at home. We dine in an hour’s time, but I 
me bearing some snake-like twists of bread in he ; 
air hands, the other a tin measure filled with coffee. q 
hey were and and wore low 
eal of Olivia or Sophia, perkape, bus 
of Olivia or i t pleasant gi 
bnough, and very zealous ‘on hospitable 
atent.’ They had both learned a little English 
their father, who I found to be well acquainted with our 
best old English authors, and we chatted merrily over 
our coffee and fruit. Hardly was this meal despatched = 
than the cloth was laid for dinner. Breakfast at six ; a 
y host and his daughters off pewter-plates, | 
but I, the guest, was Loncured with an earthenware | 
one. There was some coarse rock-salt in a broken green 7 
tea-cup, but no other condiment whatever. The first | 
course was noodle-soup, which I can only describe as 
being poor, and greasy, and tasteless ; the second was 
fat hen, served up in the yellow broth it was boiled 
assure you to taste it was as as crossing 
were es stewed up wi vinegar, 
and sugar, which tasted thick, and slimy, and soapy; | } 
XUM 
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are very clever : write many books ; but all are see gona Wood for firing is quite as expensive as 
i ir houses. | wages are low-priced. Plain useful clothing is also 


For the honour of English ladies’ i howe just 
answered gravely : ‘They mend their husbands’ shi inexpensive and excellent ; but a word more on that 
and stockings.’ subject. For parents who have a large family, and 


She said no more, for it is well known that ladies | are ambitious of giving them superior instruction at 


expressed her satisfaction at receiving the second 
among is fearfully low—to be| series of Mr Rutherfords Citives,  Cemen story- 
puted, on the one to the number of soldiers | books seem to me, for the most part, to be either 


prosy or absurd. 
which no couple are allowed to marry without a| Not only our literature, but our everyday-life is 


W like ing else in this , ith in her of t 


of excellent day-schools for boys at one guinea per} their ish is to beat your German. As 
number ish residents constantly increases, so, H 
ifference one might expect.| of course will proficiency become more general. 


it 
g 
a 


thought the funeral 


2 


i 


z 
in Germany dislike mendmg above everything, and | a smail outlay, It 1s good plan ‘With 
oy a needlewoman for that especial purpose. them for a few years. ——— ts loreign 
in German society—the absence of friendly inter-| masters are to be obtained for moderate charges. 
course amongst young men and women. One seldom institution for 
seu: them togetier exoept at balls: at tea gardens, | girs day-pupils pa 
cafés, and picnics one meets pleasant little parties i iach was Wiir- 
young girls are strict in er respects. ibition any i verness ever bei 
A'Frinlan of twenty woud not think of asking » resident in the house. T should think she had soms 
friend to tea even, without previously consulting prejudice against the nation. She also decreed that 
parents’ wishes, seer» os SP the boarders should be dressed in green ! 
smallest trifles. oe oe See English | No delicately reared ish girl should ever be 
girls would surprise and almost shock them. sent as boarder to a German school, however, without 
Coffee-parties, where a dozen ladies meet to discuss | some knowledge being gained beforehand of the 
domestic arrangements, for in some cases the living is | 
ay eee —~ On such occa-| coarse and poor, and there is no comfort whatever. | 
sions, guests bring their knitting ; tea, coffee,| One must be reared in a German nursery to thrive 
sweets, and Kuchen (I speak quite feelingly of | under such circumstances. It is flattermg to our 
that deli¢ious manufacture) provided ; | nationality to find how much our 
no gentlemen are admitted, conversation flows| ture are studied the Germans. The former is 
without intermission. Servants are the topic of all Very spoken, andthe latier thoroughly | 
others. Servants have looked upon in | appreciated. 
I had hoped on the | excellent translations are provided; and I was 
continent to get quit of the subject. Alas! if my | to find Amy Herbert, and many other children’s books 
countrywomen spend too much time in abusing their | of the same class, in the hands of the young ones, 
now, for it will be nothing after the ser- | siastically spoken of. spent a few days in the 
mons German ladies preach on the same text. Either} country, where I er, aaa to hear of any 
Rike has turned out to be the encourager of two Hg anthore excopt alter Scott and Byron, and i 
soldiers, or Résele has stolen her mistress’s gown, | was surprised when the lady of the house—a motherly, 
or Ernestin — bustling, domesticated woman—asked me what I 
that, on minute observation, I find they deserve thought of George Eliot’s last work! She spoke of 
said about them, for a more idle, pilfering, stupid set| our children’s books with infinite admiration, and ; 
certain income. he evil engendered by this law is| well known. ‘The lady just mentioned was intimate: | 
incalculable. 
try, so little as one pound. But about the cheap-| perseverance and greatness; and entered into the 
ness of living abroad, there is much to be said. 
a undoubtedly very inexpensive ; | statistics. We don’t know quite so well goes Zm 
niences in as we obliged to it is astonishing with what pertinacity English is 
Education, good education too, is unquestionably pe ae now begin to say, ‘Good-by,’ instead of | 
cheaper by far than in England. I have even heard | ‘ afternoon,” and to Yet you understand that 
he 18, a8 a very se | 
to me, ‘I can live here o b i 
do in England; becaus 
' 
| 
XLM 
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and lastly, two mourning-coaches, containing the 
parents, aunts, &c. This love of flowers in grave- 
is a pretty feature in the German character. 

i ves are always kept gay, and are never 
chair or stool is 


the spirit of the departed. Such visits are paid 
two or three times a week; the flowers and shrubs 
are trimmed with jealous care, and perhaps a spray 
or two is taken home to be laid between a book, 
and looked at on Sundays. How pretty and oe 


beautiful, symbolismg our belief in the redemption of 
the departed and in his prayers for us. 

I also went to a wedding, and that ceremony is 
conducted in a very e itious, simple manner. 
bride and brid m, sent printed 
forms inviting all their friends to church, repair to the 
altar, and stand alone before the pastor hand-in-hand. 
Sometimes music and chorus-singing commence the 
service; the pastor then prays; delivers a — to 
the young pair on their future duties and ties; exhorts 
them to unity, religious life, and faithfulness to each 
other ; asks them, finally, if they are prepared to fulfil 
their duties to God and to the world as man and wife; 
to which they affirm ‘ Yes;’ blesses them; and then 
gives a hearty shake of the hands to each; and the 
ceremony is over. Another h is sung, and the 
new-married couple are joi by their friends, and 
return home to health-drinking and festivity. 


THE TRAVELLING POST-OFFICE 


WE must ask our readers to follow us in imagination 
—as they would have some difficulty in doing so in 
propria persond—on a journey in the travelling post- 
office, which we propose making, entirely for their 
benefit. 

The railway mail-service, which has been gradually 
developing itself during the last twenty years; has 
now assumed gigantic proportions; year by year* the 
estimates for conveying mails by railway have largely 
increased, with a corresponding decrease in the 
expenses for other means of conveyance. The rail- 
way post-office, applied at first to one or two of the 
trunk-lines diverging from the metropolis, is now, or 
shortly will be, extended to every considerable line of 
railway in the kingdom; and by means of different 
junctions throughout the country, an admirable 
adjustment is maintained between every large district 
in the kingdom. The successful working of this post- 
office machinery, as well as the immunity it enjoys 
from serious derangements, is due in great measure 
to the absence of the ordinary railway traffic during 
the time chosen for the conveyance of mails. This 
traffic disposed of, and ordinary business-hours over, 
the serious work of the post-office in our 
towns may be said to commence; and through the 
long night, a score or two of iron horses are whirling 
through space, besides an immense amount of finished 


of different grades, busily engaged in all the various 


operations incident the reception and despatch 


* The estimate for the current year is near L.650,000. 


The railway post-office proper comprises a number 
of divisions or sections, and these, generally, are 
named from the locality through which they extend ; 
as the Bangor and Leeds Division, the Carlisle and 
Perth Division. These divisional parts have distinct 
officers allotted to them, the number regulated by 
the amount of work to be performed. The length of 
the divisions—the extent of one of which forms a 
post-office journey—varies slightly, averaging about 
170 miles, the average length of time taken to per- 
form the journeys being between five and six hours. 
It may be imagined that a proper control of this vast 
machinery of operations, with its scattered staff of 
officials, will be difficult, but the efficient working of 
the whole is, nevertheless, thoroughly and promptly 
maintained. The entire direction of the travelling- 
officers rests with the mail-office at St Martin’s le 
Grand, presided over by an inspector-general of 
mails, with a deputy, and to which office is attached 
a considerable staff of clerks. The connection 
between the different branches of the travelling-office 
and the controlling-office in London is kept up by a 
number of travelling mail-inspectors. 

Suppose we are at one of the many termini of 
railway operations—the hour close upon midnight— 
and that time is up, and we have just jumped into 
the travelling post-office to commence our duties. 

Imagine, then, a railway-carriage, somewhat larger 
than an ordinary saloon-carriage, about twenty-two 
feet long, and as wide and spacious as the railway 
arrangements will allow. Seen from the outside, the 
large, heavily painted, windowless vehicle looks more 
as if intended for the conveyance of her Majesty's 
horses than her Majesty’s mails; the roof, however, 
covered with glass or delicate wire-gauze, and other 
contrivances, forming an admirable plan of ventilation, 
soon convinces you that it is intended for some des- 
cription of the genus homo. It is night, you remem- 
ber, and the inside looks warm and cheerful with its 
row of bright burning moderator lamps—to which the 
old globular lamp let into the office from the ceiling is 


fast giving place—contrasting strongly and pleasantly,’ 


as far as we are concerned, with the dimly lighted 
station, through which the cold night-air is rushing. 
The reader must abstain, however, from imagining 
anything like luxury in the internal fittings ; every- 
thing there is requisite for accomplishing the work 
in hand, but there is no provision for any kind of 
indulgence ; and spacious as the place seems, there 
would not be found, by looking narrowly, a single 
foot of spare room. Along the whole length of one 
side of the carriage, and encroaching materially u 

its width, a number of tiers idee on Boer 
for the sorting operations; the smaller ones for the 
letters, and the larger ones in the centre of the office, 


more like shelves, for the newspapers and all that 


vast variety of articles forwarded according to the 
rules of book-post. Every available inch of space is 
covered with upright wooden pegs, in recesses made 


in the carriage- upon which are hi the 


painted upon them—to be used in the course of the 
journey. These recesses, as well as the ends of the 
office, are well padded over, to secure the safety of 


work securely sealed up, a couple of hundred officials | the offi 


cers, 
The work has begun: a pile of bags, from each 
considerable town in has been 


will come and sit, as if to hold communion | 
Auf wiedersehen, ‘Till we meet again!’ What more | 
do we want to say? What can we <> addition to 
this? We loved—we are parted—we meet again. 
It embraces all a Christian’s love and faith. In some 
enclosures is placed the fi of a kneeling angel, 
with . | and folded hands. This also is | 
| 
brown into the office; one 0’ e clerks 1s busy 
opening them, and the rest—each standing opposite 
rere ga distinct set of boxes, labelled with the names of 
ee different towns on the route—are rapidly sorting | 
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the bags. clerks look rather sleepy, and this 
is natural enough, for the hour is a one, 
and half the world is dozing; but the feeling is 
only momentary, merely the result of a patient 


them are disposed of in the boxes. The 


received for the bags about to be despatched at the 
first station ; the examination of them is careful or 
more hurried just as the time allows; the letters are 
then tied up in packets in the sharp, decisive way 


long — makes so easy ; and the are tied, 
and ready for delivery just as the train is 
brought to a stand. Here the are given out ; 
fresh supplies are received from three or four towns 
in the immediate district, and we are again on our 
journey, and in our second s The bags received 
are at once opened ; the same round of sorting, collect- 
ing, examining, is gone through; the same process of 
despatching for the next and all subsequent postal 
stations is repeated, just as we have described. 
During this our second and before we stop 
again, we pass two or three important towns: not 
being among our great centres of population, however, 
they are not important enough for the mail-train to do 
them the honour of stopping ; so other arrangements 
have been made for them, and the exchange of letter- 
bags is effected by machinery whilst the train is 
progressing at its usual speed. This ingenious con- 
trivance deserves a word in ing, especially as it is 
now being called more and more into requisition. We 
will just ne 4 out into the adjoining van og the iron 
ay that connects it with the post-office carriage. 
fhe guard is looking out for the familiar object, such 
as bridge, river, or cluster of trees, by which he tells 
his whereabouts with almost mathematical precision. 
Whilst he is busy finding his position, we will take 
the time to explain that the machinery is arranged so 
as to secure, simultaneously in most cases, the 
receipt and the dispatch of bags. For the purpose of 
receiving bags, a large strong net is fixed to one side 
of the van, to be drawn down at the proper moment ; 
and close to the door, on each side of it, securely fixed 
to the carriage, are hollow iron bars, inside each of 
which, working by means of a rope and pulley, an 
iron arm is fixed, upon which the 
securely strapped in a thick, leathern pouch, are 
suspended ; and where the exchange has to be effected 
at the station we are nearing, the arrangements are 
just the coun’ of this. A net is spread to 
catch each pouch from the extended arm of the 
carriage, pont pouches are hung from iron standards 
in the ground of sufficient height for the net in the 


train. operation itself is just commencing : the | and 


door is pushed back into the ve in which it 
works, and then the Soottinn a spring that 
holds up the net, it is loosened from its supports, 
and projects over the carriage-sides; the iron arm, 
acting on its pulley-rope, is drawn round into the 
carriage, where the pouch is rapidly fastened to it 
means of a catch or spring—but in such a manner 
a touch from the net-apparatus at the station 
will bring it off—and then let down, remaining by 
virtue of its es to the door. 
acts its assigned part properly ; the pou 
enough for both to be used), with a whack ; the latest 
arrival lands in our net with another ; and all is over 
and quiet as before. We mean, of course, ——— 
quiet, as much as is possible amid the din endless 
rattle of a train speeding away at the rate of forty 


to be delivered, | made 


carriage, ringing wi i treasures 
we have wa‘ ge 
these bags opened, and contents sorted off in the 
orthodox way, we are at the end of another stage. 
Here, evidently, comes the tug of war. We have 
arrived at one of the principal mail-junctions in the 
kingdom, and an immense number of bags is waiting 
our arrival. These bags have been brought, some- 
what earlier on, by other mail-trains arranged to 
effect a junction with us; and these, in their turn, 
have met with other trains running across the 
country in transverse directions. Bags from towns 


near and towns remote, with letters for places all 


along our line of route, as well as letters just: passing, 
in transitu, from this office to some other, are here 
stowed in, till we can scarcely find standing 

The work, however, is resumed with more energy 
than ever, and it is surprising how soon, by per- 
sistent activity, we come to feel comfortable again. 
The necessity there is for a certain amount of work 
being a at a certain point, acts as a 
upon us, and we feel the working-spirit of the 

has to be exerted to its fullest extent. 

Let us keep out of the way for a moment, and 
the O, the blackness of 
rees fly past like great gaunt spectres, ev 
object is weird and di -looking seen in the pred 
from the engine-fire they are just now raking, and 
by the shower of sparks from the ae Se 

e are content to shut our eyes upon this scene, and 
listen to the sorting as it proceeds—to the rat-tat 
as the letters fall into the boxes opposite, as steady 
and regular as if so many clocks were ticking f 
The work, however, is not always done so quietly. 
One moment, and we are clattering down a hill, and 
the sorting es, A some extent, of the same 
tear-away speed; ano time, we are panti 
a line of steep gradient, and the letters find ‘thee 
boxes very deliberately ; now, the rails are somewhat 
out of order, or the coupling of the carriages has not 
been well attended to, or we are winding round a 
succession of sharp curves, and can scarcely keep our 
feet as the carriage lurches first to one side, then to 
the other; in all which cases, not only is our own 
equilibrium a source of difficulty to us, but we see 
that things proceed anything but smoothly 


ally varied by a lively tune on the engine-whistle, 
signal-lights are against us, or 
Cerberus is asleep at his post, by a round of screeching 


screaming. 
Writing of railway-whistles, we might furnish a long 
chapter. Sometimes a sharp, shrill, short whistle is 
heard, which the constant traveller almost uncon- 
sciously learns to associate with immediate danger, 
though the fact of there being time to sound it is 
in reality an assurance of safety. We cannot describe 
‘orgotten in apprehension of personal danger, 
when this whistle is heard, and how naturally the 
hurried moments are spent in all sorts of post mortem 
ts. 


is thinly supplied wi wns, consequently, 
the aan af letters received into the office is much 
smaller. The clerks produce from their hiding-places 
under the blue-cloth covered counter a round of 
swing-seat attached to it, which turns outside ingeni- 
ously upon a swivel, and for some time are seated at 


away the letters that have been handed to them from | _ 
watching for traim-time. e work fairly started, 
they soon warm with it, and the scene becomes 
one of animation and a pleasant enough sort of ex- 
citement, till every bundle is cut open, and the letters . 
composing 
sorting finished, there is at once a movement among | 
the clerks, as they busy themselves in collecting from : 
the different boxes all the letters that have been 
the letters, which refuse to go in at all, or go in with 
a spirited evolution, fluttering outside, and then [ 
naling at their destination upside down, or in some 
other way transgressing official rules in such case 
and provided. Now, the clerk is sorting 
away to the different kinds of music, well known to 
express travellers.’ We are a ‘tunnel, 
or through a | cutting of thick-ribbed stone, or 
over or under a bridge. These noises are occasion- 
| 
XUM 


I am a peaceful man, of commercial pursuits, and 
have never experienced anything of a very startling 
and character. Compared to the expe- 
Tiences 
judge by their autobi ae. cannot 
en a mine are of a humble 

i cast. was never in a position in 
society to demand the shedding omy blood, in 
order to avenge my honour. Nor have I ever seized 
the wild goat—far less the bison—by the beard, 
that it might be placed (as the manner of. some is) 
over the office door of this periodical, in order to 
attract the public. Still I have found the following 
with such invariable applause in our club-room—I 
refer to our social meetings 


every 
Pump and Peacock—that I fancy it may not be 
without its interest for the world at large. 

At fifteen, I was employed as errand-boy in a 
town of the north country. 


gentlemen of comparatively inferior station were by 
no means uncommon. I was glad that my errand 
entailed no brown-paper parcel; what I carried could 
be easily slung over my back in a portfolio, which 
travelling artist was just the person, as I had gathered 
in the course of my studies, to attract the heart of a 
ty but not unimpressionable high-born maiden. 

‘Hi!’ exclaimed my master, as I started full of 


very society. off by heart 
the exact expressions which e the jeweller’s 


previous] mainted, an 
of a raised pie, also a novelty to me, and very good. 
But there comes an end even to the most picturesque 
of picnics, though composed of the best county society, 
the shades of evening fell in the usual manner, 
and found me with my commissions unexecuted. 
More than one seat was offered to me ind a barouche, 


A very much sadder boy, I beheld 
i rattle away, and reflected 
that there were not a few miles before me to be walked 
in the dark. Bynature, I was rather a nervous youth, 
and my course of reading had led me to expect to 
Pinney, with its sombre foliage linin i 

on both sides for nearly half a mile, wh Seen 
tation for at least one well-authenticated murder, di 
not look so pleasant to my mind’s eye as it had pre- 
sented itself to me a few hours before in the i 


which places I received the monies that were owing 
to my master, and was hospitably regaled by their 


eir sociality and pleasantness only made me feel 


thought. I had made up my mind that there would 
be robbers in that wood, and there were robbers. 

As I hed the horrid spot more nearly, I 
remem! all the circumstances of the murder 
religiously preserved. How that the wretches who 
did the deed had carried the body into the wood, 
was a pedler—so that it was not found for very 
many days ; and how that some children n —— 
What made that branch crack upon the left hand of 
the road yonder? 
stirring to move my whiskers, if I happened 
to have any, and yet there was certainly a noise 
in the Spinney as of 


| 
| 
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some quiet corner of the country, four hundred miles | Spinney (as a wood is called in that of the 
town! its birds rejoicmg over my half-holiday, and its little 
was, quite was 
A NIGHT IN THE SPINNEY. September in those days, with never a thought of the 
the pienic as soon as [ could be reasonably expected, 
after all; and although I did not realise ~ hee ! 
brilliant visions, the gentle-folks were very kind to me, 
and gave me some cham e, a beverage with which 
| present, and I had, reluctantly enough, to decline 
| 
I say a I the i 
a proud man, but ight have said in a i 
of the title, in letters of 
gold, which it bore over its door. I was at that time 
—and it is so long ago that I may say so without 
incurring the charge of vanity—a youth of genteel | Yes, if I had had time to reflect upon the matter, I 
should certamly have taken advantage of a seat 
lady-customers. Some of these joined a picnic- 
Mr Blackleds for neglecting his errands. I felt now 
about five Glen —chosen child as I believed myself 
ten to take their drawing materials with them, to be—that I could have gladly stood upon a foot- : 
sent back word that I was to bring them all that board, and held on by the ignoble straps, if I could ] 
selected the articles with the utmost care ; for one of | to y Disbrowe’s, taking care to apologise for the 
the ladies was titled, all were yo and we kept a | lateness of my visit, and to Mrs Carter's, at each of , 
ing to be conversant with the affairs of human life, 
that alliances between high-born females and young 
more lonely when | set out upon the dese 
soon it had been dark. I no inclination to see 
see me. air was m 
footsteps, carefully as I with 
a painful distinctness. Echo and myself appeared 4 
to have all the world to ourselves, and I was by no 
ope, and was already clear of the threshold—‘ Hi, | means gratified by the monopoly. As long as m 
you boy! (Mr Blackleds was rather a vulgar stationer) | way lay through the open, I was tolerably Hand | 
now, you’re not going to idle “pt be - the afternoon, / | but when I came in sight of the Spinney—a heavy 
promise you. You may as well call with these accounts | mass of covert, darkening the entire road with its 
at Lady Disbrowe’s and Mrs Carter’s, as you come | shadow—there was another noise beside that made 
back ; they are not much out of your road, and they | by my boots. Se ee ee 
have been standing a good long time. Do you hear?’ | my own heart. I am not the least ashamed to say 
Of course I heard, for half the little street could | that I was in a state of profound terror; on the 
have heard, he holloed so. An excessively ill-looking | contrary, I think it did great credit to my fore- 
fellow, who was loitering at the public-house door over 
the way, most certainly heard, for I saw him grin 
I had to go back, 
and get the bills receipted, and listen to certain 
: commercial instructions about how I was to behave 
myself, as if I did not know a vast deal better than | 
} 
| 
= ice, made use of upon meeting the y Adela | 
ntmorenci for the first time—which, as everybody 1 
But Mr B. would have his say out at all times; and 
should with high | 
3 ve ith my high spirits not a 
little dashed. However, by the time I got to Luton 
WIIAA 


_ at some little distance from the roadside, and 
knew that I could get by before any one entangled 
in the thicket could make his way down to intercept 
me. I therefore started off like an arrow out of a 
bow, intending to do the half-mile of defile at Derby 
speed. I heard a shout behind me as I sped by the 

ici 
on With the start that I had got of him, I calcu- 
lated he would scarcely overtake me, and I had less than 
a mile and a half to run to reach the turnpike that 
stood at the entrance of our town. Ah me, was I 


sneered at me that morning when Mr Blackleds had 
called me back about getting the bills paid) He 
grinned this time to think that I should attempt to 
_ him over with my puny body, although I was 
from entertaining any such ject. At the 
moment of the expected collision, I swerved to the 
and passed him, gaining a few feet, while he 
recovered himself, and indulged in a hideous exe- 
cration. I had now my enemies behind me, and had 
I but A oon started, could doubtless have distanced 
both of them; but I had been running my hardest, 
and the second robber was quite and unex- 
hausted. I knew that he was gaining on me. I felt 
my knees knock together, and my young legs tremble 
could is breathing tnd The “angry 
ear reathing and the indi 
of his teeth: I was conscious that his Hoodthirsty 
hand was even collar. 
Then I dropped down like a plummet before him, just 
as I had been accustomed to do at school, in the wa 
of some opponent at football, too gigantic to be dealt 
with by other methods, and with the same happy 
result. My enemy performed a summersault in the air, 
and fell down motionless in the road as though he had 
broken his neck, which I most devoutly wished he had. 
When I rose up, the other man was at least 
thirty yards behind me, but I felt I could run no 
more. I dragged myself rather than plunged into the 
thicket, and making my way but a very little into it, 
lay down utter! and panting as though 
my heart would break. If I had been I must 
have been overtaken immediately. was thankful, 
indeed, that it was not so, and as soon as I recovered 
breath enough, I crept on to a small oj in the 
wood where there was a tree co ith ivy, and 
up that I climbed some five or six feet, and hid myself 
temporary safety, my energies collapsed, it must 
be confessed that the chosen Child of Romance broke 
out into a most profuse perspiration. I should 
certainly have fallen out of any tree less admirably 
constructed, but the network of ivy held me closely even 
in my swoon. I think I must have swooned, because 
I have no recollection of hearing anything previous to 
a conversation carried on immediately beneath me, 
between my late pursuers, and yet they must have made 
some noise in getting to the foot of my hiding- 
the man ; ‘1’ll kill 
i wait ti ing! ’s lamed my left 
—_ 


lace.’ 

And interchanging horse execrations, these awful 
men went their way, with murder in their hearts, 
and me for the destined victim. Scarcely had I 
recovered from the tremor into which their discourse 
had thrown me, when another man pushed aside the 
branches, and came out to the foot of my tree. I 
knew it was not one of the two, by his slower and 
heavier step, but I trembled to think that he might 
be connected with them. No good character could 
by any possibility be lurking about Luton Spinney at 

even at night—and engaged in loading a gun too. 
I could hear the weapon grounded among the fallen 
leaves, and the ramrod forcing down the — 
pellets. Just as he had finished, I sniffed up a bit 
touchwood in the rotting trunk wherein I lay, and it 
brought on a fit of sneezing. I could not stop myself, 
though it had been—as I really thought it was—to 
save my life. The stranger instantly brought the 
muzzle of his weapon to bear upon me, and bade me 
down, or he fire. I came 
an enough, e voice of a 
frien Gane rapt short life I had chanced to be of 
some little service to Will Ritson, the poacher—I had 
written a letter for him to his wife (since he was ‘no 
scholard ’), to tell her of his having got into trouble 
with the magistrates of our town with respect to 
night-trespass—and it was Will Ritson who now 
stood beneath me. At that moment, I would rather 
have met with di ble Will than with the 
archbishop of Canterbury, unless his Grace had 
happened to have had a revolver about him. 

* Thee need’st fear nothing now, lad,’ said he to me, 
when made aware of my peculiar circumstances. ‘I 
have got a barrel apiece for those two scoundrels.’ 

I went out with him through the Spinney a 
far bolder lad than I had come into it, and reached 
the long-wished-for turnpike, and got into my little 
bed, safe and —. after all. 

Both my unpleasant uaintances were t 
within the. uence of 
them a maimed arm he could not hide—and 


were sent 


RETIREMENT. 


A sHapy and sequestered spot, 
To meditate alone, 
Where foot of man approacheth not, 
Untrodden, and unknown ; 
A little brook to sing to me; 
Some simple flower, to smile ; 
The shelter of a spreading tree ; 
The gales of heaven the while 


To fan me as they murmur near : 
These would I ne'er resign, 

To call the proudest portion here, 
With all its glory, mine. 

Poor world! Thou art a generous soul, 
All selfish though thou be, 

To sip the froth of pleasure’s bowl, 
And leave the draught to me. 
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through the underwood. I was a very fleet runner| ‘He'll be starting for Blackleds’ as soon as it’s 
youn Silly we S light,’ returned the other; ‘we may be sure of that ; 
was wanting in courage—and I made up my mind | and we can cut him off at the angle of the Spinney.’ ; 
on the instant what to do. The movement had taken| ‘I'll not rest till I get the boy,’ seamed the first 
speaker with a terrible oath. ‘Let us work the 
Spinney together now, for I’ll go bail he’ll not dare 
| | break cover yet awhile. Curse him! we’ll put him 
er see, thought I, tha n again— 
which I had sometimes deemed dull and stupid—and = 
that beloved master of mine, to whom I had more 
than once applied the epithet of Curmudgeon, bor- 
rowed from those wicked romances! It seemed, 
indeed, that I never was to see them again. A dark 
figure stretching out both his ee ie 
suddenly appeared in the road before me, and called 
out to my pursuer : ‘I’ve got him, Dick, safe enough !’ 
Without one second’s pause, I made right at this new 
antagonist, as though to run him down. T saw him | 
grin savagely as I came up quite close, and recognised | 
e ill-favoured man at the public-house who had | 
| was got up for Will (to which the young ladies of 
the picnic contributed largely), that rendered night- 
trespassing for the future quite unnecessary. 
| xX. 
| = = 


